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The first conclusion is that exploding of an ancient fallacy
of which we spoke above. It will astonish some to know
that such a fallacy persisted as late as 1878. But that it
did then persist is certain. In the discussion of one of Gal-
ton's papers a speaker said that the result mentioned in
the paper as to skidding was certainly somewhat surpris-
ing after the deductions drawn by the Royal Commission
on Railway Accidents to the effect that when wheels were
skidded they retarded the force of the train more than when
revolving. During the further discussion the Royal Com-
mission found supporters^ but one speaker said that it had
been well known by every practical engine driver for the
last twenty-five years that the skidding of wheels was a
great mistake. That depends somewhat perhaps on the
definition of the word "practical." Many old-time rail-
way-operating men will testify that the Royal Commission
theory was not only ancient but was existent years after
the Galton-Westinghouse trials, and we find a United States
Patent granted to T. E. Sickles as long ago as 1857, which
in part reads as follows: "If he (the engineer) wishes to
stop as suddenly as possible, he opens to its full width the
communication to the atmosphere, whereby the weights
.acting with their full force, cause the brakes to be applied
and the wheels of the car to slide."

It was useful, even if hardly necessary, to prove and em-
phasize the facts about skidding. It was well worth while
to show to men deeply interested that the stopping effect
of sliding wheels is less than one-third of the stopping effect
of the brakes while the wheels revolve. That was a good
thing to know, but the fifth conclusion, that the coefficient
of friction increases as the speed falls, is very important.
It radically limits and modifies one of Morin's laws of fric-
tion, which had been accepted since 1834 by writers,